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For ‘* The Friend.” 
Visit to the Indians in 1798. 
BY JOSHUA SHARPLESS, 
(Continued from page 50.) 
10th.—First-day. Attended the meeting at 
Asa Schooley’s, which was in a 


degree 
solid opportunity ; between 30 and 40 men and 
women collected, several of whom were hope- 


ful youss persons. In the afternoon went to 
Joseph Haines and Adam Burrell’s, where we 
had a 


refreshing time, aud parted with Tis fi- 
mily in near affection. 

llth. Sat off early this morning to see 
Friends down on The Mountain as it is called. 
ln 7 miles we were on the Niagara river, and 
rode down its margin 13 miles to the great 
Falls, and | was once more gratified in behold- 
ing this wonderful scene in nature. [Thence 
they proceeded to Jeremiah Moore's, 4 miles. 
In about an hour afler we got here, a Frie 
came in and requested him and another Friend 
to come to assist in a difficulty respecting a 
meeting-house they were building. ‘They ex- 
P a desire that we would also go with 
them, hoping that our assistance to accommo- 
date matters would be useful. We had had 
no prospect of going so far, and the time for 
our return to Buffalo being fixed, we felt cau- 
tious of any hasty result, but let the Friend 
know we would consider the request. 

12th. On weighing the request we felt an 
engagement to go with them. Information 
was accordingly sent to the Friends interested 
to meet at 2 o'clock. After dining at Joho 
Taylor’s we went to the meeting-house, where 
we met with most of the men professors likely 
to constitute that meeting. I think | may say 
it was a time of renewed favour; many minds 
were tendered, and the difficulties treated on in 
such manner that they appeared to be removed 
to general satisfaction. .We were well satisfied 
that we had given up to attend, and Friends 
expressed they thought our coming was provi- 
dential. We were much pleased to see the 
faces of those we had Inboured amongst last 
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fall,* and found the committee had left a good}would have been glad to attend the council, 





their and many Friends’ hearty wishes for our 
safe return. Arrived at the ferry at 12 o'clock, 
where we found the chief ferryman so in li- 
quor, as not to be fit to take any care; but a 
trusty old man who sometimes assisted, 
to take us over. The wind was pretty high, 
and the river ran swiftly ; so he concl to 
lash two boats together, to keep the one our 
horses were in steadier, which was very ac- 
ble to us, having found when we crossed 
that it was a dangerous ferry, and a 
rocking boat ; now we went over very steady, 
t the current beat us down the river 
three-fourths of a mile. Shortly after getti 
ashore, we saw a man at a great distance 
ing towards us, whom we presently knew to 
be our Indian John, who was coming to look 
for us. He appeared much pleased to meet 
with us, as we were to see him. : 


quest, | felt my mind easy this morning t 
move homewards, and my companion not 
nessing that clearness to set out, 

if | thought best, of letting the chief know, that 
we felt easy to move homeward this ; 
which information was given him. He with a 
number of others pretty soon came to our 
lodgings, and expressed he was sorry we could 
not make our minds easy to have stayed a few 
days longer, not doubting but Captain Chapin 
and others concerned would be here to-day. 
But perhaps as we had been a considerable 
time from home, and living was expensive, we 
might be much run out of the means that 
would enable us to stay. | informed him that 
when | left home, I expected to have returned 
in about forty days—that it was now near fifty 
days, and if we went by Oneida to see the Ip- 
dians there, which we proposed, it would take 


savour amongst them. it was now drawing towards the latter end 
14th. About 9 o’clock this morning we|/of the week, and the white people did not do 

took ct pee and valued Friends, | business on First-day ; however, we were will- 

\ mid wife, and their children, | ing to consider the subject thig evening. 

[ ‘the tome the day before,] having} 16th. Having attended to @ Te- 


We got to Buffalo about 2 o'clock, and | near thirty days more, before we could get 
though a day later than we “ome, itp evreances nfo motey 
Colpinster hero, yet neither he, nor any of| were not im the way, for we had plenty. 


his company, were come. About sunset his| He said he had left home on public business, 
son Henry and another Indian arrived, and in-| expecting to have returned in fifty or sixty 
formed us that Cornplanter and ten or twelve | days, and it had taken him near a year before 
more were on their way, and would be here by | he had got back,—and that he had found it his 
10 o’clock to-morrow. duty to sacrifice private convenience to public 
15th. About 12 o’clock, Cornplanter and | good,—and he would have us do so too. We 
his company arrived at the opposite side to Buf- | replied, that the business we were about ap- 
falo. When they came across they seemed peared to be agreeably settled to -both their 
pleased to see us. He gave us a letter from | and ovr minds; this other we knew nothing 
our Friends, informing they were well in health | about till since coming amongst them; that 
and enjoyed peaceful minds, Cornplanter| we would have been willing to have sat with 
having got some information that we were a | them in council, though we did not know we 
little uneasy about staying, as none of Robert | could be of any service to them. He then in- 
Morris’s commissioners were arrived, this af- | formed us he was become perfectly reconciled 
ternoon took an opportunity with us; observ-| to our going ; but as the council was expected 
ing, that he expected we had seen enough of| to meet, he could not accompany vs to Canan- 
the difficulty of travelling in the wilderness, to | daigua, but John who had been with usy would 
know, that when people were to be collected | go through to the Genesee river ; and that he 
from different parts, it required time; and he | wished the Good Spirit who had hitherto pre- 
hoped if Captain Chapin should not arrive this served us, would safely keep us on our jour- 
evening, we would try to make ourselves as/ ney, until we arrived at our homes. He fur- 
happy as we could, and stay a few days long- | ther desired we would make ourselves perfectly 
er, for he had a great desire we should be with|easy about our young men who were left 
them at the council, and see that all things | among his people, for he would take the’ neces- 
were settled fairly. It brought a close exer- | sary care of them, and they would be entirely 
cise over our minds to know what was best to! safe. 
do. A number of the Indians were collected,| We now took an affectionate farewell of the 
yet it looked likely, it would be some consi-| chief, and of the Indians present, who parted 
derable time, before all parties would get toge-| with us with much respect; and | can truly 
ther, as none of the white people immediately | say, the longer | have been among that peo- 
concerned, were come. We let him know we| ple, the more near and united they have felt to 
me; and now on parting they feel like breth- 
ren, with whom | had been intimately acquaint. 
ed, and for whose welfare I feel ardent wishes. 











* See J. Sharpless’s Journey to Canada, in the last 
volume of “The Friend.” 








THE FRIEND. 


About 8 o’clock we left Buffalo, Much of The Louisenberg, its seeds a quantity of oily matter, which is used 
this day’s ride was through a country vety ; by the natives as butter. It is as hard as tal- 
thinly timbered, grown over with pletty of The following letter from F. Strangways,!iow, and may be used for making it. Some 
pretty good grass, so that I thought thousands | W8S communicated by Sir R. L. Murchison.—| candies made of the oily secretion were exhib 
of cattle might have been fattened upon it, if it In the neighbourhood of Alexandersbad, near) ited and burnt; where they gave as good a 
were not for a species of large flies and mos- | Wunsiedel, a few miles south of the road from)jight as those from any other oleaginous com- 
quitoes. We stopped twice to let our horses Bayreuth to Eger, in the Fichtelgebirge, is a pound used for this purpose. 
eat grass ; but they were so worried with these mountain called now~the Louisenberg—for-|" J, p, Duncan forwarded a fruit in many re- 
insects, that they did little but run about, until merly the Luchsberg—which is much visited) .nects resembling an orange which he had 
we got brushes and kept them off. If we stop- by strangers on account of some of its natural | observed to grow abundantly in Africa. When 
ped our horses ove minute in some places in peculiarities. Jt appears not to consist of any pulled from the tree in a ripe state the interior 
the woods, the mosquitoes would be on them | 88s of rock in situ, but to be an enormous! substance is about the consistence of an or- 
in such numbers, as almost to hide their col-|beap of disconnected, but rounded fragments |ange, and is considered superior to anything 
our. | co my head, neck, and most of |°f granite, thrown confusedly upon one @n-| manufactured in England, as soap.—ZJbid. 
my face, with my silk handkerchief, wrapped | ther, leaving arches and passages and grot- "s fi) matte’ WS. vn 
w pocket-handkerchief round one of my hands, |! of various Sizes wherever the interstices) Q_ the Annual Consumption of Coal (Eng- 
cand with all the defence I could make, was | have not been filled up with smaller pieces, t0-/ Jand), and the probable duration of the 
-much bitten and swollen with them: When | gether with aenee ane The spon is «o Coul Fields. By E. R. J. Knownes. 
night came we got no relief. We took up our eee = a a et a a seal coriipatell'the anpual-coneump- 
quarters about sunset, beside a small stream of |! made, Ut is aiheu PPPMIONG | of coal at 80,000-008 I 
water, under the boughs of an oak, and lhe rounding of the blocks seems to be rather |” ree er eee ae, Oe 
: se gle in | the effect of disintegration than of water, One|icreasing with the population, and classified 
kindled fires in different places around us, in leg ; i taille thie Gelloatne tamkde: 
order to smoke them off ; but with all we were of the caverns or chambers, formed apa cngs|“ SReer the onowme me 
worried the whole night through, so that we flat table of granite resting horizontally, as a| Coal for household uses averaging 1.1 ton each 
slept but little. Our horses, as may be sup- roof upon other Masses, is a tolerably exact rson, - - : 22,000,000 tons. 
, fared no better. 45 miles [to-day.] _| cifcle of nearly sixty feet English in diameter.| Coa} for manufacturing ope- 
17th. About noon we arrived at the Plains | Many that penetrate deeper into the mountain) rations, - . : 12,500,000 « 
within eight miles of Genesee river. 1 lodged | OF ™&SS of rocks are mere crevices ; but they | Cgal for foreign exports, 2,500,000 « 
at Pearson’s, four and a-half miles on this side | Peseot a remarkable phenomenon, which is omens 
the river, having left my companion a few |" observable in the more open ones. This Total, 37,000,000 tons. 
miles behind on special business. phenomenon consists ina pale but beautiful 4 ilowing for errors two and 
18th, About noon he arrived at my quar- greenish-yellow phosphorescent light, which,| 9-hal per cent.,on above, 925,000 « 
ters, He had a full interview with Captain | #5 the observer proceeds into the cave, emewinniguliis 
Chapin, who is superintendent of the Indians | Songer and stronger, till it can be compared 37,925,000 tons, 
for the United States. My companion gave only to that of hundreds of glowworms lying| or nearly 38,000,000 tons for the present po- 
him full information of what we had been do- |¢!0s¢ together on the ground ; and it is singu-|pulation, about 20,000,000. The extent of 
ing at Cornplanter’s settlement, apd of the lar that the light, however strong it.may be, | the coal-fields of Paeet were taken at 5200 
young men we liad left there. Captain |4¢es not assume the appearance of a sheet,| square miles, (including the ‘céal under th® 
expressed great satisfaction with our proceed. | but always seems to lie in spots, though close! crop of the magnesian limestone, but not that 
ings, and thought there was encouragement to | ‘gether. On taking up some of the mould/ynder the new red sandstone,) allowing an 
extend labour towards that people ; for he had| "P01 which this phosphorescence appears to/ average of 20,000,000 tons to the square mile ; 
been sometime past through the Oneida settle- | St and bringing it to daylight, its own light, and thence, after making allowance for the 
ment, and he apprehended he saw considerable | ®S might be expected, is overcome, and disap-| coq! worked out, and for the population being 
improvement since Friends extended care there, | P©@'S nothing being seen in the hand but the eventually doubled, it was deduced that the 
About 2 o'clock we set off towards Canan. | black earth, a little sand, some minute whitish | eoaql-fields of England contain an ample supply 
daigua, and for 9 or 10 miles, passed through | °TYPlogamic powder (?) and a few fronds of a) for at least 1500 years. Of the annual amount 
a thickly settled, highly improved country, |@ry small filmy mass of a pale, transparent) consumed for manufacturing operations, it was 
considering the settlement was no more than | 8'een colour. On taking the mould back into} stated that the proportion of coal consumed for 
ten years old, which was very animating, hav- the darkness, the phosphorescence re-appears,| the purposes of steam-navigation (including the 
ing for 300 miles been mostly in the wilder- but so much dimmed that it should seem as if royal navy) most probably amounts to 1,075,- 
ness. Here we had beautiful timothy “and | the slighest disturbance had a tendency to dis-| 999 tons, and for railway locomotion on 3000 
clover fields, almost constantly in view, with | Sipate it, and that it required time and repose| miles of railway, to about 300,000 tons. It 
a good appearance of wheat, Indian corn, flax, to form or collect itanew. The traditions of| was remarked that 2840 miles in progress will 
oats, &c. These we showed to our Indian |the country, or rather the superstitions, have} probably consume about 275,000 tons of coal 
guide. He alighted and examined the heads long pointed out this mountain both as the re-|in addition to the above ; to which a proper al- 
of wheat. We showed him the flax that shirts, | Pository of gold and precious stones, and as||owance for the lines, for which acts of parlia- 
&c., were made of, with which he appeared the abode of evil spirits, or Kobolds, who amuse] ment have recently been obtained, is to be 
pleased. We saw four men hoeing corn ; these themselves by tantalizing credulous mortals | added. 
we pointed to, telling him they were not | With the view of gems and riches without end,| ‘The above computations were offered only 
squaws or women—and that was the way which, when touched, are tuthed ifto dross or!as an approximate caléulation of tn annuat 
white people did their work. He knew our vanish from the sight. The explanation given average with the present amount of population, 
meaning and smiled. We now parted with | by the phenomenon to such a belief, current| many of the items being liable to great fluctua- 
him, having travelled together 170 miles, he | 2™0bg @ simple aod imaginative people, is €Vi-|tion, as in the ease of coal consumed for the 
going for Canandaigua and we for Mud Creek, | dent. The original name of the mountain| manufacture of iron: but it is only from an 
Cornplanter had informed us he was a sober itself, Luchsberg, i. e. Lynxberg, is somewhat average that the probable duration of the coal- 
man; we had opportunity to prove the asser. |¢Xpressive of this peculiarity.— From Report | fields can be computed even approximately, — 
tion, being several days with him at the tavern | °f the Sixteenth Meeting of the British Asso-| Ibid. 
at Buffalo, where the Indians were drinking ciation for the Advancement of Science. —_—_—— 
spirits, and I did not see him meddle with any. Sacrifice of Life by the War.—The officers 
We lodged at Jacob Smith’s, who has a mill Jotice of the Shea Butter-Tree growing in| of the army and those who have the means of 
on the creek on a fine natural fall. 20 miles. | Africa, by J. F. Duncan.—This tree was first | ascertaining the loss sustained by our army 
(To be concluded.) discovered by Mungo Park. It produces from | since the commencement of the Mexieon wer, 
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THE FRIEND. 


Telegraph, at 20,000) noisome weed of immorality, But on the|principle; for | would be far from rejectin 
gle with the soil of other hand, the channel for the love of * father |all rules; but thou shalt, atid shalt not, | woul 
Mexico. The Mortality or sacrifice of life at| or mother, wife or children,” may also be that 
the present time is estimated at fifty soldiers a| for love “ more worthy of Him ;” while the 


What} superior tone of morality requires no spiritual 


put it down says 


day! Think of this! 
trophies have we gained by this sacrifice of) ken to discover. 
What shrieks of lamentation cloud the| Let us imagine the invisible agent examin- 


glorious achievements of our arms! He knows nought of the ingeni- 
appaling misery and woe is sent over the coun- | ous devices that man has contrived for his own 
The entertainment—the drama, the concert, the 
loss of life seems lost sight of by those who do | ball—they are new to him; but he seeks a 
not taste of the bitter cup of its affliction. The! homeentirely dependent upon its own resources, 
and a family contented, nay, happy in itself. 

where finds he such an one! 

ility | would answer, in the family of the 
consistent Friend} humility, because it is far 
from being matter for boasting, that our prin- 
ciples cut us off from many of the world’s 
pleasures, and that policy teaches us to culti- 
vate the resources we have. 
that necessity is converted into a pleasure : 
“our fate becomes our choice.” 

One deeply interesting branch of such a fa- 
mily is the group of children. 
and civil, thc, glean from their parents’ 
visiters many an item of precious praise. Byt 
as every picture has its shaded parts, it be- 
comes us to turn our pretty drawing fairly to 
the light, in order to scan it better. 
cumstance not less true than unpalatable, that 
it sometimes happens the children of Friends, 
once released from parental restraint, will go 
to greater lengths of impropriety than others. 
The testimony of many a teacher will confirm 
the heart of the parent 


What | ing further. 


try to brighten our national escutcheon ! 


sacrifices of the war seem drowned in the glit- 
ter of the conquest. Human beings are wiped 
face of the earth with as little regard 
But there ace hearts that feel, and 
otphans that mourn as deepl 
their fathers and husbands had died in their 





Lime Water for Hens— Accidental Dis- 
covery.—During the last season, Jostph Wil- 
cox, of this towa, having occasion to adminis- 
ter lime water to a sick horse, inadverteatly 
left a pail of the preparation in his bara, which 
remained there for some months, ser¥ing as a 
favourite drink for his heas. He : 
wards found that the laying of his 
increased to a considerable extent. 
convinced of the importance of the (to him 
new discovery, he has, during the present sea- 
son, kept his hens constantly supplied with 
lime water, placed in t 
venient access, and the result has been an in- 
crease in eggs of some. four-fold as compared 
with previous experience. He is willing to 
share the benefits of his-experiment with his 
neighbours, if they c i 
ry (though it may not be new to all,) is claim- 
ed only as applicable to the mode of imparting 
the lime in this case—its use in another form 
for the same purpose having been previously 
understood by many.— Wayne Sent, 


within their con- 


the assertion, though 
beat its quick denial. 
It is easy to attribute this to its probable 
The Friead’s child.is, while at heme, 
rictly bound by certain rules. The wild 
joyous spirit within him is allowed to burst 
forth at suitable times, but there are more va- 
suitable times ia his life, than in that of many 
It is a part of the very 
spirit of our principles to keep in check the | childlike, a fresh subject presented. “ Do tell 
exuberant fancies of our nature, and while 
these are all budding and starting into life) 
about him, to the child abounding in animal | Friend was enabled, in his own simple way, 
spirits, the effort becomes an incessant strug-| more than to satisfy the heart of his querist. 
gle.’ Then but loose the tether, and what wild | The things, hidden from so many of the wise 
colt frolics more carelessly? On the other |and prudent, were revealed unto this babe in 
the coadition of its various nations, we might| hand, his little classmate may have danced |Christ. But there remained one thing more, 
imagine him not peering into their temples of| and sung away his life at home, till such indul- 
religion, nor conning their statutes, but enter-| gence has lost its novelty—thrown upon a 
ing unseen their homes, and watching with| school-boy’s world, he cares not to grasp en- 
joyment that he knows he may possess legiti- 
Here, he would scan a people boasting of no! mately the moment he enters his father’s door. 
home more contracted than the world, ao tie | Not that he is free from mischief, for its name 
is legion, and its sphere a young child’s heart ; 
but how seldom is it of that heart-wearing wil- 
ful nature, that weuld wring from a teacher 
every possible drop of forbidden pleasure. © 
Melancholy as this may a 
without its remedy—a remedy known to many 
Instead of multiplying 
rules for our children’s government, we should 
plant souod principles. Let them know the 
reasons of our requirements ; let them see the 
The heart, cold toward its fellow heart, will| excellence of the narrow path they should 
scarcely kindle into affection for a God of| tread, be certain that they understand it, and 
thea | would match them against any children 
ses ; on the contrary, so unhealth- | in the world, even away from the parent’s eye : 
ition forms an invitiog soil for ev 


of his schoolmates. 


Principles vs. Bules, 


Were a stranger from another sphere to pass 
over our little globe with a view of examining 


curious eye the workings of their hearts. 


stronger than interest, no rule more binding 
than honour ; in a word, whose houses, if they 
possess any, are without hearth-stones :— 
there, a nation that would feel life dark indeed 
without its loved group clustering around the 
fire-side. These “cottage homes” are the 
very jewels of a nation, queenlike though she 
be, and the mark gi 
ing reed of the visitant, tells of her exalted 


and applied by a few. 


Love, as a Being, the very essence of the feel- 





reserve for the ail important fen, and if possi- 
ble would have them all commandments with 
promise. ‘ 

On subjects which especially concern us as 
a Society, this conviction of the feelings bears 
an importance evident to all. Many a youth 
among us who in a general way does credit to 
bis parents and himself, wears his honours 
with an aching heart, simply from not compre: 
hending the doctrines he is called upon to sup- 


port. 

The little girl sees upon the bonnet of her 
neighbour flowers beautiful amd gay, but ae- 
more so than those her mother watches and 
nourishes at home, while the ribands are cer- 
tainly inferior in gorgeousness to the rainbow 
she is taughtitoadmire. The train of thought, 
as she casts her eye upon her own grave gar- 
ment, will be anything but favourable to our 
precious doctrine, unless it be first made clear 
to her understanding by careful explanation. 

An anecdote illustrating the benefit of this 
patient labour, when accompanied by the Di- 
vine blessing, was related several years ago 
by a minister of our Society. When travel. 
ling through the western part of our country, 
he visited a neighbourhood little known to 
Friends, In the absence of private hospitality, 
he took lodgings at a hotel. With the son of 
his landlord, a fine boy of twelve, ao intimacy’ 
based upon affectionate manners on the one 
hand, and the confiding temper of the child on 
the other, was soon established. The little fel- 
low sat by his side inquiring of the peculiari- 
ties of gur. Boe) ne principles in regard 
to war, as operied to-him gently but 
full of force, struck him particularly. His. 
young face grew serious, as the utter inconsis- 


tency of the spirit of fighting with that of the . 


gospel, first broke upon his tender mind. He 
sat silently pondering on the matter until, 


me, Mr. M., why you wear that curious coat, 
and whether your friends do so too™ The 


uad as a special favour, he desired information 
—why he used the old-fashioned thee and 
thou in speaking. Simplicity is Truth’s strong- 
est weapon, and in the explanation that follow- 
ed, it carried conviction with it. 

When the parting came, each felt that a new 
bond of love had grown between them. 

Years after this, the minister again visited 
the village, and quickly asked for his young 
friend. His history was this. A short time 
after the interview described above, his friends 
were astonished by his adopting the scriptural 
thee and thou ; and neither threats, nor ridicule, 
shook him from his purpose. It appeared to 
be the result of steady principle. When anew 
suit of clothing was to be made, his earnest 
entreaties, that all superfluous ornament should 
be left off were regarded, and he appeared 
among his school-mates, the object of that 
dreaded thing—a schoolboy’s scorn. 


they would then be doubly armed by rule and| But the crowning trial of bie faith was yet 
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tocome. The old practice of wrestling was 

still highly popular; indeed it deserved a hard- 

er name, for it generally amounted to serious, 

downright fighting. The boy had gained re- 

nown for his feats that way, and on a certain | 
occasion the only one who could compete with 

him, was selected as his antagonist. All were | 
preparing for royal sport, gathered in a ring 

around the combatants. 

* You need not expect me to fight,” said he, 
“for I cannot do it.” Not do it!” echoed a 
chorus of voices. “Its only pretence! come 
on, man, and give itto him!” “ You may do 
what you will,” he interposed, ** but it is very 
wrong, and | ea@onot and will not fight.” “A 
coward ! a coward |” resounded on evety side. 

* You know me too well to think that,” he 
said, with a lamb’s meekness. His opponent 
was meanwhile bridling up with growing cour- 
age, and to display his valour, advanced to 
meet him. Finding no resistance, he dealt him 
a blow, which, though not heavy, fell upon a 
vital part ; and this young martyr was borne 
to his home insensible, his spirit soon passing 
to the abodes of purity. 

In this noble young Parnell, this second 
Stephenson or Leddra, we see a soul tender in | 
the reception of Truth, as bold in its defence. 
Its principles, striking their root into goodly 
soil, required no outward rules for its support, 
for the young plant grew strong and steadily 
toward heaven. 

Crnsevr. 
Communicated. 
THE BLIND BOY. 
BY DR. HAWKES. 


The following beautiful lines, by Dr: Hawkes, of 
New Orleans, have been Sees and are of- 
fered for repablication in “ The Friend.” 


It was a blessed summer day, 

The flowers bloom’d—the air was mild, 
The little birds poured forth their lay, 
And every thing in Nature smil’d. 


In pleasant thought I wandered on 
Beneath the deep wood’s ample shade, 
Till suddenly I came upon 

Two children, who had thither strayed. 


Just at an aged birch tree’s foot 

A little boy and girl reclined ; i 
His hand in her’s she kindly put ; | 
And then I saw the boy was blind. 


i 
The children knew not I was near, 
A tree concealed me from their view, 
But all they said I well could hear, 
And I could see all they might do. 


“ Dear Mary,” said the poor blind boy, 
“ That little bird sings very long ; 
Say, dost thou see him in Bs er 
And is he pretty as hi# sofig 7” ~ a 


“ Yes, Edward, yes.” replied the maid, 
“I see the bird on yonder tree;” 
The poor boy sighed, and gently said, 
“Sister, I wish that I could see! 


“ The flowers thou say’st are very fair, 
And bright green leaves are on the trees, 
And pretty birds are singing there,— 
flow beautiful for one who sees! 


“ Yet I the fragrant flowers ean smell ; 
And I can fee} the green leaf’s shade ; 
And I can hear the notes that swell, 
From those dear birds that God has made. 





THE FRIEND. 
“So, sister, He to me is kind, 
Though sight alas! He has not given ; 
But tell me are there any blind, 
Among the children up in heaven ?”’ 


“No! dearest Edward, there all see,— 
But why ask me a thing so odd ?” 
“Oh! Mary, He’s so to me, 

I thought I'd like to look at God !” 


E’re long disease his hand had laid 

On that dear boy, so sweet and mild; 

His widowed mother wept and prayed 
That God would spare her sightless child, 


He felt the warm tears on his face, 

And said, “Oh! never weep for me, f ae 
Vm going to a bright, bright piace, 
Where, Mary saya, 1 God oltall see. 


“ And thou'll be there, dear Mary, too; 
But mother when thou get’st up there, 
Tell Edward, mother, that ’tis thee, 

Thou know’st I never saw thee here!” 


He spoke no more, but sweetly smil’d, 
Until the final blow was given,— 

When God took up that poor blind child, 
And opened first his eyes in heaven, 





.I have no answer to my last, save what | saw 
in a letter to my companion, but | would not 
have thee attempt to write to me or any other, 
without a proper opening so to do, | mean on 
religious subjects ; for | think | have seen more 
clearly of late than ever, the danger and hurt 
of it;and have been made to look upon the 
practice as next a-kin toa false ministry, if 
not worse ; because it remains for review, and 
may with a better connexion be packed toge- 
ther as to form of sound words, yet without 
sense or feeling of what we write, and there- 
fore can convey none to those who read it: 
though it may sound and tinkle to the outward 
ear, it is a waster of strength and a diminisher 
of life,—one of the ways of stealing the 
Word, which the Lord our God is against, and 


— plead with his people for.—M. Peisley. 





First-day,—at Limerick meeting ; I had a 
season of deep exercise and labour, a low tra- 
vail accompanied my mind a great part of the 
meeting; at last | felt the operation of the 
Word of Life, which strengthened me to stand 
upon my feet ; and as things opened, | dropped 
them, and life and strength increased by little and 
little, until my mind was filled with authority 
in the Power. “ Be careful for nothing, but in 
every thing by prayer and supplication, with | 
thanksgiving, let your requests be made known 
unto God,” “that the abundant grace may, 
through the thanksgiving of many, redound to 
the glory of God :”—exhorting to a humble 
waiting for the Power, to be made capable to 
pray, andto pray as the Spirit directs and in- 
tercedes ; for we know not how to pray as we 
ought, but as the Spirit directs and makes in- 
tercession. In this state of waiting is true wor- 
ship performed ; and the more we practise it, 
the more we delight in it; the less we practise 
it, the more indifferent we become ; our minds 
become darkened, clouded, and uneasy; the 
meeting is tiresome ; we become negligent about 
attending tc the hour appointed, and long for 
it being broken up. Hence, profession and 
opinion are substituted, instead of religion and 
faith, and the outside show is kept up by some 








on a First-day, who think it a shame to stay at 
home, at least on First-day noon ; taking 
hold as on the skirt of our pfofession, saying, 
we will eat our own bread, and wear our own 
apparel, only let us be called by the name to 
take away reproach ; thus formality and pro- 
fession standin the place where reality and 
substance ought to live and preside.—S, 
Neale. 

When Quinctianus the president under De- 
cius, asked Agatha the virgin martyr, “ Why, 
being descended of such illustrious parents, she 
would stoop to such low, mean offices, as she 
— a she earn sem him, 
“ and, nobilit y jes, ‘in we are 
the sane of Christ,’ eae 

—_—=— om 

Clemens says to the Corinthians, * Who did 
ever dwell amongst you, that did not wonder 
at your sober and moderate piety in Christ, 
being adorned with a most virtuous and vene- 
rable conversation, and having the laws and 
commands of God, written upon the tables of 
your hearts?’ They placed religion not in 
talking finely, but living well. 

Amongst us, saith Athenagoras, the meanest 
and most mechanical persons, and old women, 

h not able to discuss and dispute for 
the usefulness of their profession, do yet de- 
monstrate it in their lives and actions. They 
do not indeed critically weigh their words, and 
recite eloquent orations, but they manifest hon- 
est and virtuous actions; while being buffeted, 
they strike not again, nor sue them at law, 
who spoil and plunder them. 

To a numerous selection of similar passages, 
Ambrose Riggs adds: Now to God’s pure and 
living withess in all consciences, I shall leave 
them, to manifest who are the true Christians 
at this day, and of right ought to claim that 
honourable name and title, whether those who 
have traditionally received it from their ances- 
tors, while théy are strangers and enemies to 
the cross of Christ, which crucifies to the 
world, its ways, its works of darkness and ini- 
quity,—or them who in life, doctrine and prac- 
tice, live according to the discipline of the gos- 
pel ; who though they are in the world are not 
of the world; and though walking upon the 
earth, yet their conversation is in heaven, hav- 
ing the laws and commandments of God written 
upon their hearts. These are they who are 
Christians indeed, whose praise is not of men, 
but of God, . 


. + 


Was at both meetings in Dublin: in the 
forenoon had, from much weakness, an in- 
crease of strength to utter what my mind was 
oxeamieed with. Warned the brethren to take 

lest there was In afiy Of them an evil 
heart of unbelief in departing from the living 
God ; and to beware how they put opinion for 
faith, or substituted it as a standard to live un- 
der, as the flestgloved liberty. In the evening 
had another opportunity in encouraging some 
of the lower classes to feel for strength to live 
faithful to the Lord by minding the day of 
small discoveries. —S. Neale. 





Our men’s meeting was held this day; it 
was low in life and virtue; things went forward 
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in a formal dry channel, little or no contention 
or opposition ; but the spring being dammed 
up, the water of life had but a very weak and 
shallow current,—very hard therefore for bu- 
siness to go forward in the right line and au- 
thority. —S. Neale. 





For ‘* The Friend.” 


Thomas Seattergood and his Times. 


(Continued from page 54.) 


As the dissension between the American 
provinces and the mother country waxed 
warmer and warmer, and those feelings were 


more.and more aroused which eventually pre- 

nee to that authority which once they ac- 
knowle and 
Friends found itself called on with more ener- 
gy to set forth its peaceable principles to the 
world. Various epistles were issued by it to 


‘the members, cautioning them against partici- 


pating in aught that tended to blood; and 
other documents of a more general nature were 


distributed abroad, setting forth the spirit of 


the Gospel,—peace on earth and good-will to 
mep,—in opposition to the spirit of war. These 
documents were regarded by some, as open 
demonstrations of hostility against the actions 
of those who were advocating a war with Great 
Britain ; hence a feeling of dislike’ to the So- 
ciety of Friends was fostered amongst the ranks 
of those who called themselves patriots. In 
the meantime the war broke out, and was 

with different success in different places. 
If the colonists claimed great glory for the 


‘ fields of Lexington, Bunker's Hill, Princeton, 


ton, the English could in turn point fo the 
campaign in Canada, the occupation of New 
York, the victory on Long Island. 

Amidst all the tumults and changes going 
on around them, the Society of Friends still 
bore a faithful testimony for peace, This ag- 
gravated the private dislike of its antagonists, 
and soon led them to endeavour to do it a pub- 
lic wrong. The celebrated “ Spanktown for- 
gery” was the result of their animosity. 

A detachment of the American army under 
General Sullivan succeeded on the 22d of 
Eighth month, 1777, in capturing on Staten 
Island, the baZgage of an English officer. 
Amongst this baggage it was pretended that 
certain papers were discovered, one of which 
was evidently designed to bring Friends into 
trouble. Tils is the paper : 

“Information from Jersey, 19th August, 

1777. 
“Tt is said General Howe landed near the 


head of Chesapeake Bay, but cannot learn the 


lar spot, nor when. 

“ Washington lays in Pennsylvania, about 
twelve miles from Coryell’s Ferry. 

“ Sullivan lays about six miles northward 
of Morristown, with about two thousand men. 

“ Spanktown Yearly Meeting.” 

Spanktown was a nickname for Rahway, at 
which place no Yearly Meeting of Friends was 
held. The information of the landing of Howe 
in the Chesapeake could not have reached Sta- 
ten Istand earlier than the 24th or 25th, and 





this paper bears date the 19th. This forgery —and he should not leave it unless ne was tas 







respected, the Society of 
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was altogether got up in a very clumsy man-|ken by force. The three men found an ener- 
ner, and Sullivan if not himself the author of| gy in the ‘ meek spirited’ John Pemberton they 
it, showed little discernment in not detecting |had not looked for. ‘They tried to operate on 
it. He forwarded this paper with others, to| the fears and timidity of his wife, to cause her 
Congress, calling the attention of that body to|to use her influence with her husband in per- 
it as something important. When it was read |suading him to accompany them quietly, that 
before these representatives of the wisdom of| they might not be obliged to use force. But 
the provinces, they also seemed to be seized | she too,—strengthene@, by a higher power,— 
with a panic, which deprived them individually | was firm and unbending. She loved her has- 
of their reason, and led them to the adoption | band, but she was now mainly anxious, that 
of a recommendation to the executive power |he should maintain the dignity and independ- 
in the different States, to seize on the persons |ence which the Truth called for, ‘The soldiers 
and papers of the leading members of the reli- | were then brought in by one of the coummittee, 
gious Society of Friends, and particularly-the | and.John was again ordered to go with them. 
pipers of fhe several*Me@tings for Sufferings. | Nothing intimidated, he let them know, that he 
~ On the2d day of the Ninth month, three in-}still claimed his right as a freeman and a 
dividuals of a committee appointed by the exes | Christian ; he: hed deve the community no 
cutive counsel of Pennsylvania, to arrest “ such | wrong, and as one against whom there was no 
persons ag are deemed inimical to the cause of |charge, he was entitled to his liberty,—and 
Americas, Liberty,” approached the dwelling | therefore he should keep his seat. The mem- 
rton, accompanied by ten sol-| ber of the committee, who had brought in the 
the guard inthe street, the | soldiers, now took him by the arm and endea- 
entered the house and informed | voured, partly by force, to raise him en his 
the owner thereof they had orders from the | feet; but in this he failed. - He-then called om 
Supreme Executive Council to make him a pri- | the-soldiers for assistance ; but they showed no 
soner. John Pemberton was a meek, humble- | disposition to interfere. At last, after being 







spirited man,—but he was not a weak or a 
timid one ; and neither the presence of these’ 
representatives of the dominant power, nor the 
fear of what might further befal, intimi- 
dated him, In the dignity of conscious inno- 
cence he demanded their authority for his ar- 
rest,—the act for which he was to suffer ;—and 
he unfolded the injustice and arbitrary power 
which would be displayed in imprisoning one 


repeatedly urged to it, the soldiers lifted the 
unresisting, but unaiding prisoner, from the 
chair, and led him to the door. Being taken 
out of his own house, and considering himself 
as fully in the hands of arbitrary power, he 
was willing to walk to the place selected for 
his confinement. His wife who, through indis« 
position, for years had been unused to walk in 
the publie streets, insisted on accompanyin 








against age eee ee As the|him. He was taken to the Freemasons 
men looked upon him, meek and harmless as| Lodge, where, with his two brothers and seve- 
him. —and beheld his wife by | ral other Friends, he was confined. They 
his side, weak, e, sufferihg with Indispo- | wete~barnished 164Virginiag-but after being 
sition of body, and now painfully agitated by | kept six or seven months, no cause of com- 
nervous fears for her husband,—they grew some- | plaint being found against them, they were all 
what ashathed of their business. By way of| suffered to return to their families, except two, 
an apology they said, it was very disagreeable | who had been previously released by the hand 
to them to execute such orders. ‘ Pilate,’ said | of death. 
the timid woman,—finding energy in her love} John Pemberton was perbaps 5 feet 8 inches 
for her husband,—* Pilatewashed his hands, and|in height, and of broad shoulders. At the 
said he was clear; yet he was not so in the |time of this confinement he was spare of flesh, 
Divine sight.’ During.the conversation which | but towards the close of his life he became 
followed, one of the men seemed affected,— | quite corpulent. He had little beauty of fea- 
another said that when they had taken John | ture, but with his prominent nose and chin, 
to the Freemasons’ Lodge, he should have a|and deep sunken mouth, he had a strongly 
hearing. } marked face. There, even the thoughtless 
Finding him not disposed to go with them, | might read, of strength of character, modified 
they presented him a paper which they said if| by Christian meekness,—determination, under 
he would sign, they would leave him at his | subjection to the cross. 
own house. The paper contained a promise; A singular anecdote relative to the banished 
to make himself a prisoner in his own house,| Friends is related, which gives evidence of 
to obey the call of Council, not to correspond | kind feeling in Timothy Matlack, then one of 
with the enemy, nor do anything prejudicial to| the most fiery persecutors of Friends, though 
the cause of America. We may readily be- | it does not speak highly of his probity and in- 
lieve that the original Pemberton strength of |tegrity. Owen Jones, the elder, was an active 





mind, and determination of purpose, though 
kept in great subjection by the regulating power 
of the Holy Spirit, yet gave some unwonted 
energy to his reply, as he told them, his reli- 
gious principles restrained him from doing 
ought to promote the shedding of blood, or in- 
juring his country ; but that he should not sign 
the paper, because it would imply guilt, from 
whic was free. He told them he was a 


member in the Society of Friends, and was one 
of those who had been rendered prominent by 
their opposition to bloodshed. He was de- 
nounced by the Executive Committee, and an 
order was granted for his arrest with the others. 
He had been kind to Timothy, and that kind- 
ness being now remembered, saved him from 
a tedious banishment from his family and 
friends. Timothy was secretary to the com- 


free man,—the house he'lived in was his own, | mittee, and when drawing out the warrants or 
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orders for arrest, he added “junior” to the|that a child | knew not, should offer me such | joining hills, united with the intermediate val. 
name of Owen Jones. This act saved an old| kindness. On inquiry [J] remembered I had/|leys, though some miles in width, by a bridge 
man, hut sent a young one into banishment, | heard her name, and retaliated her kindness at|of a single arch, of the most magnificent ap- 
who had not even been amongst the suspected. | the same time with a paper of brown candy.”| pearance and extent. Notwithstanding these 
We have spoken of the Pemberton charae-| At the expiration of two years she came again | repeated changes, the various figures had all 
ter. John and his two brothers, Israel and|to the store door, with her mother, but this|the distinctness of reality ; and not only the 
James, were naturally of quick, high temper. | time from bashfulness, or some other cause, she | different strata, but also the veins of the rocks, 
Yet even those of them who had it least com-|did not venture in. Phineas writes, “ then| with the wreaths of snow occupying ravines 
pletely in subjection, wefe generally not slow | again | remembered her kindness, but saw not|and fissures, formed sharp and distinct lines, 
in feeling condemnation for giving way to it,| her face.” Another two years passed, and|and exhibited every appearance of the most 
and in acknowledgment and contrition there-|the young man, now 24 years of age, went to| perfect solidity.” 
for. An anecdote | have often heard related | Bolton to engage in trade for himself. In that} These appearances are rendily explained by 
by one who knew and admired the brothers, | neighbourhood the parents of Phebe Harrison, |the unequal refraction and strata of air of dif- 
sets forth a little the natural impatience of one| the unforgotten little cherry girl, lived. ‘The ferent densities, joined to the reflection from = 
of them, his quick punishment, and ready per-| narrative continues; “ Afier | was come there| the lower surface of a thin cloud or vapour, be 
ception of his error. He was riding in his|and had settled awhile, and took notice of her|suspended between the object and the ob- : 
chair, below the city of Philadelphia, iu the| discreet and modest behaviour, and features, | server. : = 


















insula between the Delaware and Schuyl-| and personage, |. then was taken with her.| A more myéferious appearance is that of = 
ill rivers, generally known to the citizens as|She appeared very lovely in my eye, though | images of living beings seen at a distance in a 
> “ The Neck.” His horse slowly trotted along} then quite young, and because of this | sup-|the clouds, or the clear air. The most cele ; 
Be a@ narrow lane, until its onward way was check- | pressed my affection for a time.” ‘ But more | brated of these is the Spectre of the Brocken, = 
ed by a cow lying full across the road. As) and more love increased in me her, | The Brocken is the loftiest of a chain of moun. “ 
the cow did notstit to make way for the horse, | until | could met conceal it. I femem.- | tains called the Hartz, in the kingdom of Hanes® bo 
the driver exerted his voice and smacked his| bered the beginnings thereof, as alre men-|over? Jt has been famous at all times for the x 
whip to make her move, but the contented | tioned. Her parents and friends were very | marvellous legends and superstitions of which 
ereature continued her position, quietly chew-| respectful to it; but because of her tender|it has been the scene. A traveller named ‘o 
ing her cud, He could not drive around her,| years, it was still delayed, until she was of|Haue, who ascended the mountain in 1797, : 
——he was not disposed to get out of his vehi-| riper age.” lis us that afier having been on the summit 3 
cle,—and his continued shouts failed to pro-} But there are some other matters connected | no less than thirty times, he succeeded in wit- _ 





duce in the cow any indication of intended | with Phineas and his Phebe, worth hearing. 


movement. His patience at length failed him, 
he struck his horse with his whip, deter- 
mined if the animal would not rise, he would 
ride over her. The horse with a leap readily 
cleared the cow, but this act roused her; and 
as the wheel struck her body, she suddenly 


(To be continued.) 





For “ The Friend.” 
Aerial Images, 
Some of the most curious and surprising 





elevated her hind quarters, turned the chair| phenomena which are on record, are the ap- 
fairly on to its side, and caused the irritated | pearance in the distance of objects. not within 
map to pitch forward into a fence corner. He the visible horizon, or of shadowy representa- 
sprang to his feet, and though the whole had | tions in the air, of living and moving beings. 

been. effected in a minute, conviction had al-| It has often happened, for instance, that the 
ready seized him. His first words were, “ She| French coast from Calais to Dieppe has been 
served me right!”"—Those who give way to| visible at Hastings, on the coast of Sussex, al- 
the impulses of passion, are very apt to witness | though the nearest point of the French shore 
an overthrow ; and many a one under such an|is fifty miles distant, and, therefore, very far 





nessing the object of his curiosity. The sun 
rose through a serene sky, alihough there 
were clouds in the opposite quarter of the hea- 
vens. In about a quarter of an hour after 
sunrise, looking towards the southeast, he be- 
held at a very great distance, a human figure 
of a monstrous’size. Raising his hand to his 
head to grasp his hat which a gust of wind 
had nearly blown off,—the colossal figure did 
the same—and he found by trial that it repeat- 
ed every motion that he made, After a short.. 
lime it vanished, but soon again appeared ; and 
he then called the landlord to come to him, 
At first they saw nothing, but soon two colos- 
sal images appeared, which imitated every 
gesture they made. These were soon joined 


impulse has attempted as foolish exploits as| beyond the visible horizon. So likewise the| by a third image, and every movement they 


driving over lazy old cows. The attempt to| inverted images of ships, far beyond the ken 
some has resulied in far worse consequences | of direct vision, have been seen as if suspended 
than soiled garments and a few flesh bruises!) in the air ; and sometimes two distinct images, 

Joha Pemberton was a grandson of Phineas| one inverted and the other erect, have been 
Pemberton, one of the worthy settlers of Penn-| seen. Captain Scoresby, in one of his Green- 
sylyania. He came thither in 1682, and was| land voyages, attempted to draw the outline of 
for a time clerk of the Yearly Meeting. He/| the coast, and was obliged to give up the al- 
left a narrative of his life, of which the portion | tempt as he found it to be constantly changing. 
preserved in the handwriting of his grandson | ‘‘ The general appearance of the coast,” says 
John, is very interesting. Whilst he was an/he, “ was that of an extensive ancient city, 
apprentice to a Friend in Ma ter, England, | abounding with the ruins of castles, obelisks, 
in the year 1669, he being then 20 years of churches and monuments, with other large and 
age, the following incident occurred. Being| conspicuous buildings. Some of the hills 
in his master’s shop attending to customers, a| seemed to be surrounded. by turrets, battle- 
lovely child about nine years of age came in,| ments, spires and pinnacles ; while*others, sub- 
in company with her mother. The little girl | jected to one or two reflections, exhibited large 
had cherries in her apron; and looking on| masses of rock, apparently suspended. in: the 
Phineas who was standing with a fellow ap. | air, at a considerable elevation above the actual 
prentice, she said to her mother, “1 have a termination of the mountains.to which they re- 
mind to give one of these young men some| ferred. The whole exhibition was a grand 
cherries.” Her mother said, “ Then give to| phantasmagorie. Scarcely was any particu- 
both.” She replied, “* No; I will give but to| lar portion sketched, before it changed its. ap- 
one.” Phineas says, “ Through the crowd of| pearance, and assumed the form of an object 
people that then stood before the counter she} totally different. It was perhaps alternately a 
pressed,—holding out her hand with cherries | castle, an obelisk, or a cathedral ; then expand. 
for me, before 1 was well aware. 1 admired ing horizontally, and coalescing with the ad- 


made was imitated by the spectres which were 
evidently the shadows of the men themselves 
projected on the distant clouds—the third im- 
age being without doubt a shadow likewise, 
seen on the surface of the cloud in a different 
position, because of some inequality of refrac- 
tion. e 

During the great rebellion of 1745, there 
was seen on the hills of Cumberland the spec- 
tral appearance of troops of horse, going 
through their evolutions, riding swiftly along,, 
and continuing these manceuvres for the space 
of some hours. ‘These images were seen by 
nearly thirty persons who attested the fact be- 
fore a magistrates. It is not impxobable that 
the real objects were troops of horsemen in. 
the secluded valleys beyond the hills, who were 
drilling themselvesin secret for war, and whose, 
movements were seen beyond the horizon, in 
consequence of the unusual state of the air, and, 
the consequent extraordinary refraction. 

In the latter part of the year 1804, a Dr. 
Buchan was walking on the cliff near Brighton.. 
“ While watching the rising of the sun,” says 
he, “1 turned my eyes directly towards the 
sea, just as the solar disc emerged from the 
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surface of the water, and saw the face of the| until the moon sunk behind the mountain, and | equitable division, whenever it should be called 
cliff on which I was standing represented pre- | object afier object became shrouded in its sha- | into use. 
cisely opposite to me, at some distance on the| dow. “ Every thing being ready, Mr. Hudspeth, 
ocean. Calling the attention of my companion} “ Rousing Mr. Jacob, who slept soundly, and| who accompanied us to the summit of the 
to this appearance, we discerned our own fig-| after him the other members of our small par- | mountain, led the way. We passed apwards 
ures standing on the summit of the apparent | ty, (nine in number,) we commenced our pre- | through the canada, (pronounced kanyeada,) 
opposite cliff, as well as the representation of} parations for the long and much-dreaded march | or mountuia gorge, at the mouth of which we 
the windmill near at hand. over the great Salt Desert. Mr. Hudspeth, | had encamped, and, by a comparatively easy 
“The reflected images were most distinct,|the gentleman who had kindly conducted us| and smooth ascent, reached the summit of the 
precisely opposite to where we stood, and the|thus far from Fort Bridger, as our pilot, was | mountain afler travelling about six miles, Most 
false cliff seemed to fade away and to draw | to leave us at this point, for the purpose of ex-| of us were shivering with cold, until the sun 
near {o the real one, in proportion as it reced- | ploring a route for the emigrant wagons fur-| shone broadly upon us, afler emerging by a 
ed towards the west. This phenomenon lasted |ther south. He was accompanied by three| steep acclivity from the gorge through which 
about two minutes, or till the sun had risen| gentlemen, Ferguson, Kirkwood, and Minter. | we had passed, to the top of the ridge. Here 
nearly his own diameter above the surface of} Consequently, {rom this time forward we are| we should have had a yjew of the mountain at 
the ocean. The whole then seemed to be ele-| without ayguide or any reliable index to our} the foot of which our day’s journey wag to ter- 
vated into the air, and successively disappear- | destination, except our course westward until | minate, but for the dense smoke which hung 
ed. The horizon was cloudy, or perhaps it| we strike Mary’s river and the emigrant trail| over and filled the plain, shutting from the 
might with more propriety be said, that the/|to California, which runs parallel with it, some | vision all distant objects. 
suriace of the sea was covered with a dense|two or three hundred miles distant. The 
fog of many yards in height, which gradually march acfoss the Salt Plain, without water or 
receded belore the rays of the sun.” grass, Was variously estimated by those with 
A still more extraordinary instance of these| whom I conversed at Fort Bridger at from 
aerial images has recently been published in| sixty to eighty miles. Capt. Walker, an old 
the following narrative of a journey to Califor-| and experienced mountaineer, who had crossed 
nia, by Edwin Bryant, taken from the Louis-|it at this point, as the guide of Capt. Fremont 
ville Morning Courier. and his party, estimated the distance at seven- 
“* Monday, August 3.—I rose from my bi-| ty-five miles, and we found the estimate to be 
vouac this morning at half past one o'clock. | correct. 
The moon, appearing like a ball of fire and| ‘ We gathered the dead limbs of the cedars 
shining with a dim and baleful light, seemed | which had been cut down by Capt. Fremont’s 
struggling downwards through the thick bank | party when encamped here last autumn, and 
of smoky vapour that overhung and curtained | igniting them they gave us a good light during 
the high ridge of mountains to the west of us. | the preparation discussion of our frugal 
This ridge, stretching as far to the north and | breakfast, which consisted to-day of bread and 
the south as the eye can reach, forms the| coffee—bacon being interdicted in consequence 
wets wall (if I wey so call it) of the desert | of its incitement to thirst, a sensation which at 
v $ 


































(To be continued.) 


For ** The Friend.” 
Barly Discipline Inenleated. 


The annexed piece | learned when a school 
boy. I now hand it to the Editor of “ The 
Friend,” to publish, if be thinks proper, in his 
interesting paper. M 

“Spare the rod and spoil the child, is a 
maxim of the wise king, therefore not to be 
digputed ; correct thy son and he will love thee, 
teach him obedience and he will honour thee, 
but ‘humour him and he will disquiet thee ; 
leave his will undisciplined and he will destroy 
thy peace. Age will strengthen his temper 
into stubbornness, and with his years his dis- 

ce will increase. These are truths all 
ages have experienced ; yet the fond mother 
believes her darling an exception ; he'll know 
better when he grows older; the sweet dear 
must have his way now, or he'll cry ; each 
day his ages et increases ; deny him the 
least trifle, and the house is in an uproar; 
hardly anything can please him; he is the 
plague of the family. Such is Fidella’s son 
of six years old; bid him do any thing, his 
answer is, ‘1 won’t;’ he asks not for what he 
wants, but demands it with, ‘1 will have it.’ 
If he'sits at table, to humour him is the high. 
est concern. Ina room full of company, all 
satisfaction is destroyed rather than offend 
young master, by taking him away. Thus 
ten times the pains is taken to ruin him, that 
yoy be sufficient to render him a lovely 
child. 

“ How different is the behaviour of Lucre- 
sia’s son of the same age. His mother’e 
will is his law; she but points her finger and 
he runs. The habit is so fixed, that he ap- 
pears not to know, he can disobey. At table 
he is not in haste to be served, but waits pa- 
tiently, and takes what is given him. Stran- 
gers are delighted with his behaviour ; he gives 
no interruption ; he only answers when he is 
spoken to ; his mother’s face glows with plea- 
sure, on hearing the praises bestowed upon 
him. So, he shall rise into manhood like a 
tall cedar, the delight of every beholder ; his 
mother’s prudence shall be repaid in old age, 
by the soothing hand of a son’s love !—Not so 
the child whose little humours, instead of be- 


we ha yesterday, and is com-| this time we desired to avoid, as we felt uncer- 
of rugged barren peaks of dark basaltic} tain how long it might be before we should be 
rock, sometimes exhibiting misshapen oatlines, | able to gratify the unpleasant craving it pro- 
at others towering upwards, and displaying a | duces. 
variety of architectural forms, representing} ‘“ Each individual of the party busied him- 
domes, spires, and turreted fortifications. self around the blazing fires, in making his va- 
‘* Our encampment was on the slope of the| rious little but important arrangements, until 
mountain, and the valley lay spread out at our|the first gray of the dawn manifested itself 
feet, illuminated sufficiently by the red glare of| above the vapoury bank overhanging the east- 
the moon and the more pallid effulgence of the|ern ridge of mountains, when, the word to 
stars, to display imperfectly its broken and | saddle up being given, the mules were brought 
frightful barrenness and its solemn desolation. | to the camp fires, and every arm and muscle 
No life, except in the little oasis occupied. by | of the party was actively employed in the bu- 
our camp and dampened by the sluggish|siness of saddling and packing ‘ with care’-— 
spring, by excavating which with our hands| with unusual care—as a short detention during 
we had obtained impure water sufficient to|the day’s march to readjust the packs might 
quench our own and our animals’ thirst, exist-| result in an encampment upon the desert for 
ed as far as the eye could penetrate over moun- | the coming night, and all its consequent dan- 
tain and plain. ‘There was no voice of ani-|gers—the death or loss, by straying in search 
mal, no hum of inséct, disturbing the tomb-like | of water and grass, of our mules, (next to death 
solemnity. All was silence and dearth. ‘The/to us,) not taking into the account our own 
atmosphere, chill aud. frosty, sgemed to sym-| suffering {rom thirst, which, for the next eigh- 
pathise with this sepulchral stillness. No} teen or twenty hours, we had made up our 
wailing or whispering sounds sighed through} minds to endure with philosophical fortitude 
the chasms of the mountains, or over the gulfy | and resignation. A small powder keg, holding 
and waterless ravines of the valley ; no rust-| about three or four pints of coffee, which had 
ling zephyr swept over the scant dead grass,| been emptied of its original contents for the 
or disturbed the crumbling leaves of the gnarl-| purpose, and filled with that beverage made 
ed and stunted cedars, which seemed to draw| from the brackish spring near our camp, was 
a precarious existence from the small patch of| the only vessel we possessed in which we could 
damp earth surrounding us. Like the other| transport water, and its contents composed our 
elements sustaining animal ‘and vegetable life,| entire liquid refreshment for the march. In- 
the winds seemed stagnant and paralyzed by | structions were given to Miller, who had charge 
the universal dearth around. I contemplated | of this important_and precious burden, to hus- 
this seene of dismal and oppressive solitude} band it with miserly care, and to make an 
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ing reformed by early discipline, are nurtured | any rank or station in life ; but is, on the con-| oured population in Moyamensing. It may be 
by indulgence into habits generally too strong | trary, the fruit of that Redeeming Principle, | interesting to them to learn, that the attention 
and deep-rooted ever to be removed, which | in the sufficiency, the efficacy, and the univer- | of the Board of Health having been turned to 
often prove a curse to the individual, and as/sality of which, our Society has, beyond every | the condition of the hovels aud pens in the 
daggers in the hearts of parents.” other Christian denomination, ever professed | neighbourhood of Baker street, and to a ma- 
its faith. lignant typhus fever which has lately prevailed 
As a correct practice in this matter would there, it has had the tenants of these places 

Inconsistent Phrascology 4 tend to remove a stumbling-block out of the ejected, and the whole boarded up. Of the 

To the Editors of the British Friend. | way of others, as well as of the writer, these | late inhabitants, the sick have been removed to 











Respected Friends,—There is a subject | observations, it is hoped, may be of service in| the Alms House, and the rest have had to find 


which occasions me not unfrequently much un- | 
easiness ; | allude to the use among us, almost 
to a nauseating extent, of the terms Gentleman, 
and Lady. Iltis not confined either to stich | 
of our members as are in other respects con- 
spicuous for inconsistency ; but has found a 
place, more prominently of late, even in the 
Journals or Memoirs of some of our ministers ! 

The great Lexicographer, Dr. Johnson, de- 
fines the meaning of these words, thus:— 
“Gentleman, a man of birth, not noble:” 
and “ Gentlewoman, a woman well descended, 
though not of noble birth.” ‘“ Lady,” he de. 
fines to he “a Female title of honour.” Now, 
while it is desirable that our speech should 
éver be “tsound,” and “that cannot be con- 
demned ;” and while | am none of those who 
are disposed, as it were, to “strain at a gnat, 
and swa!low a camel ;” yet it is important that 
we should beware of being led into inconsist- 
ency, and thereby causing our “ good to be 
evil spoken of.” 

The foregoing definitions, explicit enough 
though they be, do not satisfy me that Friends 
can be justified in the indiscriminate use of the 
terms. In my apprehension, we are, on prin- 
ciple, precluded the use of “titles of honour,” 
as weil as of “ flattering titles.” We profess 
to reject these distinctions of a degenerate 
world, as having their origin in pride; and 
therefore if we would be consistent, we must, 
to say the least, set a guard on our lips, as re- 
spects calling individuals Ladies and Gentle- 
men ; the frequent use of which appellations, 
by Friends in other respects worthy of good 
esteem, is often painful. There is, in consist- 
ency of character, something so engaging, so 
amiable, so provocative in inducing others to 
* go and do likewise,” that every thing calcu- 
lated to mar its beauty should be avoided. 

The phrases I have noticed, are, for the 
most part, applied when speaking of persons 
not of our community. Now, if the words are 
really such, as to admit of proper and consist- 
ent use, why not apply them to our own mem. 
bers. It is occasionally said, indeed, of such 
and such a Friend, that “ he is quite the Gen- 
tleman”—or “she is quite the Lady.” Let 
this mode of speech be carried a little further, 
and bye and bye, instead of speaking of the 
meetings of Friends, as Men’s meeting, or Wo- 
men’s meeting, we shall have Gentlemen’s 
meeting, and Ladies’ meeting. But such de- 
generacy from genuine Christian simplicity 
may never, I trust, be witnessed in our day. 

In the expression, “ quite the Lady,” the 
word Gentlewoman would seem more correct, 
and savour less of a #itle. Even this last, 
however, is quite unjustifiable in a Friend, if it 
be meant in respect of the person’s rank in 
society ; because true gentleness, or any of the 
Christian graces or virtues, is not confined to 





drawing attention to the subject. 
1 am, respectfully, your friend, 
Linetvs. 





The Frederick Herald says, S. N. Botsford 
is now putting up aclock at Harper’s Ferry, 
in one of the shops, that has a dial five feet in 
diameter, The design of the clock was made 
by Botsford last winter, and sent on to Horal 
Compony to make from. It is a curiosity, 
keeping good time as it must from the superior 
style of workmanship ; but the “ Dell Tale” 
part is the most ingenious. There is a depart- 
ment in the clock with a bell pull attached, 
which leads below, and at each half hour the 
watchman must be at the spot and give o 
pull; this registers his duty up in the clock 
room; but should he neglect to pull at the 
time, the half hour passes before he can make 
the next register, showing in the morning all 
the deficiency. 
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The hopeful prospect of a plentiful crop of 
potatoes in Ireland, which, in the early part of 


the season, there seemed reason to count upon, 
is very much shaded by the purport of later 
information. The news by the next steamer, 
in regard to this subject, will be looked for 
with anxiety. The following is part of a let- 
ter from a Dublin correspondent to one of the 
New York papers: 

“In the west and the south the state of the 
people is extremely wretched. Well informed 
persons have assured me that it is likely to be, 
at least, as bad as last winter. Then, they 
had some little store of their own to fall back 
upon—some stock and some savings. Now 
they have nothing. It is probable that all 
their crops would not suffice for a month’s 
maintenance, And they cannot look forward 
with any reasonable expectation to the same 
extent of sympathy and relief which was be- 
stowed with such liberality last year. People 
get tired of giving, and the distress of the west 
is coming to be looked on as a matter of course. 
[ was this day informed, on good authority, 
that the government are extremely uneasy at 
the prospect of the coming winter. The drafts 
on the imperial treasury last year were so 
enormous, that a repetition of them is hardly 
to be looked for.” 





Our readers will no doubt recollect the de- 
scription given by a correspondent in “ The 


Friend,” pp. 28, 29, of the present volume, of | ~~~» 


the destitute condition of a portion of the col- 










lodging where they could. The filth of vari- 
ous kinds, the collection of many years, has 
been during this week removed from the pre- 
mises, by carts and floods of water ; and the 
hovels are not to be allowed to be again inha- 
bited, until ventilation of some kind can be in- 
troduced. The Board of Health has directed 
bills to be laid before the grand jury against 
the owners, declaring these pens for human 
beings to be public nuisances. 





Situation Wanted. 

A young man recently from Ireland, who 
brings satisfactory testimonials of character, is 
desirous of obtaining a situation with a Friend, 
either as a warehouseman, gardener, or in any 
business in which he may make his services 
useful, in town or country. He has been 
brought up with a Friend, and before her death 
was for many years her chief manager in tak- 
ing care of a small farm and store. Inquire 
at this office. 


RECEIPTS, 
Received per G. Michener, age t, Ohio, from Jos. 
Doudna, $3, to No. 26, vol, 21; W. Bailey, Sr., $1, to 
52, vol. 20; E. Dean, $1, to 52, vol. 20; 
$3, to 52, vol. 21; per C. Bracken, agent, from 
Dr. Conrow, $2, vol. 20 ; of H. Knowles, and N. Hunt, 
New York, and H. A. Knowles, Michigan, each $2, 
for vol. 21 ; of W. Mekeel, New York, $2, vol. 20, and 
S. Hoag, New York, $2, vol. 21. 





WANTED 
A female teacher, who is a member of the 
Society of Friends, to reside in a family. Ad- 
dress George Pennock, Holmesburg, Philadel- 
phia county, Pa. 


WANTED 


A young woman as Teacher in a Friend's 
family. Inquire at this office. 


WANTED 


A lad from 13 to 15 years of age, in a book 
store. Inquire at No. 84 Mulberry street. 


— 





Marniep, at Friends’ meeting, Springboro’, Warren 
county, Ohio, on Fourth-day, the 3rd inst., Isaac 
Evans, eon of Thomas Evans; to Anse S., daughter of 
Arnold Boone. © e 








Diep, on Seventh-day morning, the 16th of Tenth 
month, Mary Sroxes, Jr., daughter of John and Han- 
nah Stokes, in the 22d year of her age. Her kind 
and benevolent disposition had greatly endeared her 
to her family and fiends; and though she was sud- 
denly taken from them, they have, in their affliction 
the consolation of believing, that the Divine arm was 
her support in the last hour ; and that trusting wholly 
in her Redeemer, she has passed from a world of suf- 
fering to a glorious immortality. 
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